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IT'S ZERO HOUR IN FIGHT FOR FEDERAL SUPPORT 
Federal school support legislation was the principal issue before the House of 


Representatives, with a decisive vote impending as this issue of EDUCATION U.S.A. 
went to press. 





Proponents of school support had forced a reluctant Rules Committee to permit House 
consideration of the legislation by threatening to invoke the unusual "Calendar Wednes- 
day" procedure which would have enabled them to bypass the committee. The Rules 
Committee then yielded, sending the bill to the floor in the usual course under an 
"open" rule, that is, one permitting amendments. 





The bill serving as a vehicle for House action is H.R.10128, introduced by Rep. 
Frank Thompson, Jr. (D-N.J.). In its original form it would authorize $975 million in 
federal funds for school construction over a three-year period. Thompson and other pro- 
ponents of federal support hope to amend it on the floor to include provision for fed- 
eral support of teachers’ salaries. This would be in accord with the provisions of 
the McNamara-Monroney-Clark bill, already passed by the Senate. 





Other amendments, some designed to bring about a bill which ultimately would be 





defeated, were readied for action. Rep. Adam Clayton Powell (D-N.Y.) was threatening 
to resubmit his amendment which would deny funds to school districts in which racial 
segregation was practiced. Rep. Clement J. Zablocki (D-Wis.) had one which would in- 
troduce the religious issue by authorizing federal grants for construction of private 
schools, including parochial schools. When the House last voted on general federal 
aid for schools, in 1957, the issue was lost because of the Powell amendment. 


THE DILEMMA IN ALABAMA 


In Alabama any royal road to learning has been cut back to a rutted lane across 
open fields mined with education hazards. These include pared-down school staffs, 
cutbacks in school time, possible mass migration of teachers to other states because 
of average low salaries, schoolhouses in dire need of maintenance, obsolete school 
buses, dwindling school facilities. 





The state today is caught in a financial bind with no way out. Local school 
systems already receive 72.5 percent of their total revenues from the state, com- 
pared with a national average of 40.8 percent; local property tax increases must 
drag through cumbersome machinery before they go into effect; and temporary and some 
private sources of school income are drying up. Revenue from a wide range of new 
sales taxes and upped personal income taxes, put through by the legislature last 
year to pay for the largest school appropriation ever passed, has fallen short of 
expectation because of lower farm incomes and the steel strike, among other reasons. 





Gov. Patterson says the state has gone as far as it can. "There is no public sen- 
timent for further increases," he added. Why public sentiment on the local scene 
would be different he made no attempt to explain. 
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“GREAT CITIES” ATTACK SCHOOL PROBLEMS 


The public schools of fourteen American cities have launched a cooperative attack 
on the acute problems of educating increasing numbers of culturally and economically 
deprived students in big city schools, according to a joint announcement made last week. 





Each city will tackle one phase of the over-all situation. Chicago, for instance, 
will concentrate on school drop-outs. Detroit's emphasis will be on training teachers 
from middle class backgrounds to work more effectively with children from lower class 
backgrounds. The other twelve cities will spotlight other areas of the many-faceted 
task. Results of research and the several experiments will be shared. 





The program is an outgrowth of meetings by superintendents and school board members 
from the "great cities" over the past four years. Big city school problems have been 
magnified since World War II because of increasing mobility of people. It is estimated 
that one child of every three in the public schools of the fourteen largest cities in 
the United States has a severely limited background, which in turn seriously limits 
classroom learning. 





Known as The Great Cities School Improvement Program, the project has the follow- 
ing major purposes: 





identification of student needs and talents; 

cultural assimilation; 

better utilization of school buildings and of the school day; 
improved utilization of staff resources; 

varied uses of mass media of instruction; 

talent development ; 

improved parental responsibility; 

mobilization of community resources. 


"The magnitude of the problem and its far-reaching dimensions," said the joint an- 
nouncement, “require concerted attack. More can be done in the classrooms of America 
to meet the needs of the children of limited background than can be done in any other 
place or in any other way....The social and economic life of the United States--indeed, 
its very existence--will be in jeopardy unless the great cities take decisive steps." 





Participating cities include: Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Los Angeles, Milwaukee, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, San 
Francisco, and Washington, D. C. 


r—— IOWA CUTS SCHOOL DISTRICTS BY HALF 


School patrons in Iowa are beginning to approve reorganization of their lo- 
cal districts at a record rate, according to a brochure just released by J. C. 
Wright, state superintendent of public instruction. 











In_ a five-year period, from 1954-55 to 1959-60, the number of districts was 
reduced from 4417 to 2052, a decrease of 53.5 percent. The State has led the 
nation during the past four years in (a) reduction in number of districts of 
all types (high school and non-high school); (b) elimination of high schools with 
inadequate programs of education; and (c) decrease in number of one-room 
rural schools. 





In general, people in rural areas are ahead of those in many towns in school 
reorganization. In 1930 there were over 10,000 one-room rural schools in Iowa. 
The number of such schools in operation today is 667. Several counties have 
eliminated all one-room rural schools. At the present rate, one-room rural 
schools will be gone in most Iowa counties in another year or so. 














PREVIEWS OF NATIONAL MAGAZINES, TV, RADIO, AND PRESS REPORTS 








Dateline: New York, N.Y. 
May 26, 1960 


The Superintendent and the “Prexy’ —Definitions 


The "hardy, harassed band" of dedicated professionals who steer our schools are 
subjects of the end-of-school special in Look, "What is a school superintendent?" 
The job is personified in Jack Hornback of Tillamook, Ore. (pop. 5000), in a full- 
color photostory of his day of crises, decisions, and diplomacy. Noted education 
writer George Leonard, Jr., in an accompanying article, sets forth "The American 
superintendent's dilemma: Educator or businessman?" References to Chicago, Denver, 
Atlanta, Alamogordo (N. Mex.) effectively show the variety and scope of the school 
executive's problems. Other apt quotes from superintendents over America give force- 
ful evidence of pressures they must work with. The ending note, "A Bill of Rights 
for school superintendents," displays Look's understanding of the administrator's 
role and confidence in his vision and ability. We hope your whole community reads 
this! (June 21 Look, on newsstands June 7) 





Meanwhile, the current issue of Look does the same job for colleges, taking 
@ Laurence M. Gould as its answer to "What is a College President?" This feature seems 
more a personal tribute to President Gould and how he runs highly-regarded Carleton 
College in Northfield, Minn. By emphasizing his national academic activities (presi- 
dent of Phi Beta Kappa, etc.) and leadership in his own specialty (polar expeditions 
with Byrd, I.G.Y.), the story counteracts "businessman" image of presidents. 
(June 7 Look, on newsstands now) 





The South at the Crossroads: A Close-Up 


fit Edward R. Murrow teams up again tomorrow night with Arthur Morse (his producer 

* who made NEA's Conant film) for a "CBS Reports" program that may outdo their 
other honored school documentaries. "Who Speaks for the South?" covers the desegre- 
gation picture in the Deep South through an "in-depth" study of Atlanta. It shows 
the city turmoil over integration ordered by federal courts, in conflict with state 
laws. The camera sees public hearings of the official "School Study Commission" 
surging with citizen opinion; visits a rally of pro-segregationists; looks in on a 
convention of HOPE, the group fighting school close-downs. Talks with the governor, 
mayor, and Georgia's major editor reveal the explosive emotions in a state facing a 
grave decision. This home-coming effort of Mr. Murrow for CBS may rouse more com- 
ment even than "The Lost Class of '59" or'Clinton and the Law." A don't miss for 
educators and parents, North or South. (Friday, May 27, 10-11 p.m., E.D.T., CBS-TV) 





Inspiration in Brief 








Graduation-day speakers may well note Carl Sandburg's speech in Suburbia Today, 

@ titled "To Students in a Time of World Storm." His eloquent message, dedicating a 
junior high school named for him in Golden Valley, Minn., is exactly 256 words long. 
(June Suburbia Today, in suburban weekly papers June 1-8) 
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U.S. Office of Tender-Loving-Care 


Loud cheers for a modest bureau are coming up in Family Weekly, the Sunday 
newspaper supplement for medium-sized cities. It's an appreciative bow to the U.S. 
Children's Bureau, called "How Uncle Sam Is Helping Troubled Children." Writer 
Curtis Mitchell traces Bureau's beginnings from an idea by famous social worker, 
Lillian Wald. He tells of typical work in children's diseases, baby care, and ju- 
venile delinquency. Article shows how Bureau collects data, distributes publica- 
tions widely, and aids community programs. There's a list of two dozen publications, 
and instructions for obtaining more. 

(June 12 Family Weekly, in newspapers that day only) 











The Four-Year Road to Bankruptcy 


The "fright feature" of the month in McCall's is a succinct shocker on school 
expenses, titled "College Costs: Your Next Nightmare." The one-pager sums up a de- 
tailed survey of families in all states, college presidents, students, aid directors, 
bankers, investment counselors, etc. The consensus isn't cheery. Example: "Unless 
you make more than $10,000 a year, don't count on saving up enough to send more than 
one child through college. No matter what kind of savings plan you have, it will 
probably prove too small."" McCall's has a mimeo copy of the full report, "College 
Costs," available--a timely prescription for head-in-sand parents. 

(June McCall's, on sale now) 





Specific Jobs for General Talents 


Schools will have a chance to get capable liberal-arts grads, if Mademoiselle 
has its way. Its major article, "24 JOBS, or, What Can You Do With a B.A.?," lists 
"Teacher" as the first column on the facing page. Information on all jobs is grouped 
as "First Job/What Bosses Want/Where to Try/Moving Up/Sources."" It might encourage 
non-education graduates to qualify...and the other listings make this useful for 
general school counseling. 








Another career feature in Mlle is an examination of "Female-ism: New and In- 
sidious," by author-critic Diana Trilling. This word coinage means recent trend 
back to early marriage, absorption in homemaking for college girls, contrasting with 
last generation. She values femininity, but says "deference and modesty are very 
different from intellectual abdication." She stresses that women's skills and brains 
are a national resource, and that competence and womanliness can go together. 

(June Mademoiselle, on sale today) 








More Than a National Sport 


fii A program the kids should stay up for is scheduled on NBC-TV for mid-June. 
"How Tall Is a Giant?" is the story of the 14 pint-sized Mexican boys who won 
the Little League World Series a couple of seasons ago, and won American hearts as 
well. The program, starring just the youngsters themselves, was filmed with aid of 
Mexican government as a symbol of U.S.-Mexican friendship. 
(Tuesday, June 14, 8:30-10 p.m., E.D.T., NBC-TV) 
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TEACHING MACHINES: PROGRESS IN PROGRAMMING 


Any considerable use of teaching machines has been blocked by one major obstacle: 
programming. But a meeting of specialists in Washington last week indicated the ob- 
stacle is being whittled down to size. There is increasing evidence that programming 
projects are under way, without any particular fanfare, in colleges, in electronic 


industries, and in government departments, some of them, reportedly, unknowingly dup- 
licating the work of others. 





Here are a few of the projects described at the Washington meeting: 








Allen D. Calvin of the department of psychology, Hollins College, Roanoke, Va., has 
programmed a high school algebra course now followed by eighth-graders in Roanoke 
schools. Students are said to have finished 75 percent of a normal year's work since 
February; they expect to finish the full year's course by the end of the school term. 
They use standardized algebra tests to measure accomplishments and do all studying in 
the classroom, with no outside work or homework. 





The American Institute for Research in Pittsburgh, engaged in a long-range project 
combining the psychology of learning with the techniques of automated teaching, is 
working on a number of programs. One of them will work out a teaching machine course 
to accompany the Harvey E. White television physics program. Courses designed to teach 
independent thinking and critical judgment are other institute projects. 





At the University of Illinois, experimental work is being done in programming 
courses for teaching disturbed children. And New York's Collegiate School has re- 
ceived a $126,000 two-year grant from the Carnegie Corp. to continue development of 
programs for use of teaching machines in secondary schools. 


A bibliography showing the scope of teaching machines or automated instruction has 
just been published by the NEA's Dept. of Audio-Visual Instruction. Teaching Machines: 
An Annotated Bibjiography is an 80-page supplement to the journal, "Audio-Visual Com- 
munication Review," prepared by Edward B. Fry. The bibliography begins with a short 
introduction to the concept of teaching machines and a summary of the devices now 
available. Following the annotated bibliography, a final section offers a catalog of 
commercially developed teaching machines. 














a@ CROSS COUNTRY 


As of last October, 55 percent of the civilian population between 5 and 34 
years old was enrolled in school or college, a total of 44,370,000 persons. . . 
According to the National Catholic Welfare Conference, enrollments in Roman Cath- 
olic elementary and high schools have hit a record 5,090,012. . . After two months 
of wrangling with critics and legislators, the California board of education has 
approved purchase of more than five million privately printed reading textbooks. 
Purchase was made from publishers who consistently refused to lease book plates 
to the state so that books could be printed in state printing plant. . . Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology has received a gift of more than $1,250,000 from 
Mr. and Mrs. Eugene McDermott of Dallas (amount represents market value of stock 
in Texas Instruments, Inc., of which Mr. McDermott is chairman of the executive 
committee). Money will be used for scholarships and is the largest gift for that 
purpose ever received by MIT. . . On basis of information from state and local 
school systems, professional organizations, and colleges, U.S. Office of Education 
says children in public elementary schools are gaining concepts of international 
understanding at an earlier age than ever before. . . Cleveland teachers are midway 
in a television course on teaching teachers new ways to teach mathematics. 








NEWSMAKERS--Jerome H. Holland, president of Delaware State College, ap- 
pointed ninth president of Hampton Institute, succeeding Alonzo G. Moron, 
who resigned last June. >» Gordon L. Lippitt, assistant director, Di- 
vision of Adult Education Service, NEA, and program director, National © 
Training Laboratories, to become professor of Behavioral Sciences at 
George Washington University's new Center of Behavioral Sciences, Sept. 1. 
>> Wendell P. Butler, new superintendent of public instruction in 
Kentucky, replacing Robert Martin, who resigned to become state finance 
commissioner. >>» John H. Swenson, former assistant commissioner, office 
of administrative services, now acting commissioner of education in Colorado, succeed- 
ing H. Grant Vest, who accepted post as director of Utah's Coordinating Council on 
Higher Education. >» Henry Toy, formerly executive director of the National Citizens 
Council for Better Schools, now preparing at George Peabody College for Teachers for a 
career in teaching, who yesterday received Phi Delta Kappa's first Lay Citizen's Award 
at a Peabody Honors Day convocation. »»> Robert F. Goheen, president of Princeton Uni- 
versity, who termed editorial call by New York newspaper for "strictly objective" admis- 
sions procedures to Ivy League institutions "ignorant." Said Goheen: "The editorial 
implies that there are absolutely reliable measures of individual ability and achieve- 
ments....I£f we followed their imbecilic recommendations, we would be in a real mess." 
>> Rep. Kenneth Hechler (D-W.Va.), member of the House Committee on Science and Astro- 
nautics, who believes in first things first. Hechler last week said: "It does little 
good to purchase military hardware today or put a man in space tomorrow if we do not at 
the same time train the brains to improve our hardware and technology in the future. 
Therefore, I believe that education constitutes the very foundation of our progress in 
the space effort and national defense." 





























B Died--Harold Rugg, 74, former professor of education at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and author of numerous school textbooks. 





PR St. Louis’ $29 million-plus bond issue for school construction and fire safety has © 
met its second defeat, succumbing to electorate indifference and a required two-thirds 
majority. Votes cast were slightly less than 18 percent of voters’ registration. They 
failed by 2362 to surmount the two-thirds majority requirement. In the first vote, 

March 22, school construction and fire safety lost by 3155 and 761 votes respectively. 





B® In reaction to news about the Autotutor (see EDUCATION U.S.A., May 19), 

London Daily Telegraph, tongue-in-cheek, suggested these other methods of self-teach- 
ing: '"...'Wizard Test Papers' work with smouldering string and if there is a pop the 
children know they have got the problem right. 'Champ Test Papers' make the noise of 
a racing cycle when accurate knowledge is shown, and 'The Brigitte Bardot Algebra Quiz' 
rewards correct answers with a wolf-whistle. Now a research team is working on an ex- 
amination paper that, when completed accurately, turns into a diploma." 








B This issue of EDUCATION U.S.A. is the last of the 1959-60 year. During summer 
months, the staff will perform its customary task of evaluation of last year's coverage 
and assessment of major education stories in the year ahead, outline of which, in 
several cases, already juts on the horizon. Watch for the first, big, back-to-school 
issue on Sept. 1. If your school will be making news in the fall, write us about it. 
In the meantime, a good and restful summer to all. 
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